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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, —Cowter. 
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STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 
CHAPTER XLVII.— DISMISSED. 


I have shot my arrow o’er the house 
And hurt my brother 
—Shakespeare. 


oe DARVILLE on arriving at the counting- 
house went straight upstairs to his brother’s 

ioom, and finding him there alone, closed the door 
No. 1459.—prcewper 13, is7o, 
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MRS. BEVERLEY SAID. 


after him, and went and stood by his side, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. Victor looked up and saw 
a smile upon his face and at the same time tears in 
his eyes. For afew moments neither of them spoke, 
the younger being too much agitated to be able to 
find words or voice, while the elder feared to add to 
his embarrassment by questions which it might be 
painful for him to answer. Yet Victor had been 
waiting in great suspense for his coming, knowing 


| that he was gone to attend the meeting upon which 
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so much depended, though so little of a favourable 
nature was expected from it. If Louis should be 
unable to free himself from the toils in which he had 
become entangled through his speculations, and 
especially if it should prove that he was again a 
defaulter to the firm, Victor knew that his own fate 
was sealed, and he had resolved in that case to go 
abroad and begin life again in a new world. He 
could not stay at Bread Lane, to be treated with 
coolness or suspicion by Mr. Beverley; and of course 
all hope of a nearer and dearer alliance would be 
gone for ever. He had not seen Miss Beverley for 
some weeks, and felt that he could not goto Mulberry 
Lawn again until his mind was relieved as to his 
brother’s conduct and its results. It may be easily 
conceived therefore that Victor was intensely anxious 
to know what had taken place; and though he had 
very little expectation of hearing anything satisfactory, 
he feared to ask a question, lest the last gleam of 
hope should be extipguished. 

‘‘ Victor,”’ said Louis at last; “it has all come 
right.” 

Victor rose to his feet and stood looking at him 
with eager, inquiring looks. 

‘‘T have sold my bonds, and I can pay everything ; 
all but my debt to you.” 

‘‘Sold your bonds?” cried Victor. 
much ?” 

‘‘ For all that they cost me.” 

‘‘ Why Louis, only this morning, little more than 
an hour ago, I heard from some one who had attended 
the meeting and had left early, that they were worth 
nothing.” 

‘‘ Everything changed at the last,” said Louis; and 
he related what had happened after Mr. Chaffin’s 
appearance upon the platform. ‘ And now, Victor, 
Tl tell you what I have resolved to do. In the first 
place I shall pay everything I owe. Then I shall 
come here for a few days and get my accounts in 
good order, and after that I shall say good-bye to 
you, the only real friend I have almost, and go 
abroad.” 

‘To France ? to Lyons?” 

‘‘No. I shall give up this business altogether, 
and go away on my own account. I should never do 
any good here, and I cannot trust myself. In America, 
if I should go wrong again, as I hope and believe 
I never shall, it would injure nobody but myself; at 
all events, it would not reflect upon you. Besides, I 
don’t feel as if I could ever take to the routine of the 
office; I could not do my duty in it. I want a 
rougher, more active, more exciting life. I must 
rouse myself and begin again.” 

“It is a pity,’’ said Victor; “‘ and yet, do you 
know, I had some thoughts of doing the same thing 
myself just before you came in.” 

‘“You? Oh, Victor, I can guess why! But all 
that is at an end now, and I will never bring you 
into trouble or anxiety again. You will remain 
here, honoured and respected as before. You will 
have a share in the business ; and I shall havea new 
start in a way more suited to my tastes, or at any 
rate, better for me.” 

The brothers had a great deal of conversation 
together that evening, and as Louishad formed his 
plansdeliberately and wisely, and adhered to them with 
determination, Victor did not endeavour to dissuade 
him. He felt instinctively that Louis was right. It 
was better for him to leave Mr. Beverley’s office 
while he could do so with credit than run the 


“For how 





risk of getting a third time into difficulties, which 
might bring ruin and disgrace upon both of them, 
Preparations were made therefore for joining a band 
of emigrants who were to sail shortly from the 
Thames, and in the meantime the brothers attended 
to their duties as usual, except that Louis was for a 
few days much more punctual and attentive than he 
had ever been before. 

Mr. Beverley’s attendance at the counting-house 
had of late been more frequent, and his hours some- 
what longer than usual. He looked thin and care- 
worn, as if the extra work did not agree with him. 
He stooped more than ever, and his steps were 
shorter and more feeble as he walked. He looked 
in, as usual, as he passed the Darvilles’ room every 
morning on his arrival, and seemed surprised to see 
Louis at his place, so diligent.and punctual. But he 
did not speak to him, concluding, no doubt, that the 
industrious fit world tiot last long, and having 
already made up his mind to get rid of him the first 
opportunity. 

At length, after a few days of this unusual devo- 
tion to his work, Louis Darville closed his books with 
a sigh of relief, yet opened them again presently to 
look with unaffected pleasure upon the long rows of 
figures which he had been casting up. 

‘‘ Now for it,” he said, looking at his brother. 

‘What, Louis? are you ready?” 

“ Quite ready.” 

“* And resolved ?”’ 

‘* Yes, quite resolved.” 

‘“‘T have been thinking every day as I observed 
your close attention to work that you would perhaps 
change your mind.” 

‘‘No. It has been against the grain all along. 
I am thankful it is done with.” 

In two or three days I shall be on the sea, and oh, 
I am so thankful to leave all straight behind me! 
Now for Beverley. Is he in his room?” 

‘Yes, I think so. Shall I go in with you?” 

‘No. I shall do best alone.” 

He took the books under his arm and left the 
room, giving his brother a friendly nod as he did so. 
His face was pale, and the expression of his features 
serious and earnest. He crossed the landing and 
knocked at Mr. Beverley’s door, and in obedience to 
his summons went in. 

Mr. Beverley was busy, and did not immedistely 
look up. When he at length raised his head and 
saw who it was that was standing beside him, a look 
of surprise, not unmixed with displeasure, crossed 
his face. 

‘‘ What do you want?” he asked. 

‘“‘A few minutes’ conversation, if you can spare 
time, Mr. Beverley,” he answered. 

‘‘T am busy, as you see.”’ 

‘‘T will wait then: but I must ask you to hear 
what I have to say before you loave the counting- 
house to-day.” 

‘‘ Well, well, what is it?’ 

‘“‘T have brought these books for you to look at.” 

‘Leave them on the table. I was going to speak 
to you about your books, and about other matters.” 

“T think I can anticipate what you would have 
said,’ Louis answered quietly. 

Mr. Beverley was surprised at the gentleness of 
his demeanour. Louis Darville had answered the 
old gentleman rather brusquely on several occasions 
lately, when he had presumed, to find fault with him. 
Then he had been in the wrong, and he knew it, but 
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did not like to be told so by any one else. Now he 
was in the right again, and could bear to hear the 
reproof which his conscience told him had been well 
deserved. 

“T wanted to tell you,’ Mr. Beverley continued, 
“that I am not satisfied with your habitual neglect 
of your duties in this house. If you cannot conde- 
scend to do what is required of you, you will have to 
make way for a better man. The sooner you can 
find another and more suitable engagement the better 
for both of us.”’ 

Louis made no reply; he was battling with him- 
self, feeling very much disposed to give his principal 
a curt answer. 

‘‘What have you to say?” Mr. Beverley asked, 
being at a loss how to interpret his silence. 

“Nothing, Mr. Beverley; nothing in my own 
behalf, at all events. I am very sorry for the incon- 
venience you have suffered. I will make way, as 
you suggest, for a better man. I came to tell you so, 
and to offer my resignation. I have resolved to go 
abroad. You have been beforehand with me, and 
instead of leaving of my own free will, I am dismissed ; 
but it is no more than I had a right to expect. I 
wish to beg your pardon, Mr. Beverley, for having 
given you so much trouble, and to thank you for the 
kind intentions you once entertained with respect to 
my future in this house. Wherever I may go, I 
shall not forget that I owe you a great deal.” 

Mr. Beverley looked at the speaker open-mouthed. 
“Well, well!” he said, after a long pause; “it isa 
pity, a great pity. You are but a young man, and 
might have done well; but—yes, I believe you are 
right; it will be better for us to part. I am sorry 
I spoke to you as I did. I accept your resigna- 
tion, and, of course, it will be understood that it is by 
your own wish that you leave this house.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Beverley.” 

“ And if I can be of service to you—” 

“Thank you, again; but I will not give you any 
further trouble.” 

There was an awkward pause. Louis Darville 
stood still, with a look of embarrassment, and opened 
his lips to speak more than once before he found 
courage to proceed with what he had to say. 

“Ts there anything else you wish to speak about ?” 
Mr. Beverley asked, glancing at the books. 

“Yes, sir. I want to say a word to you about my 
brother.”’ 

Mr. Beverley shook his head impatiently. 
going too?” he asked. 

‘Not unless you dismiss him. You have been 
displeased with him, Mr. Beverley, and I venture to 
tell you that it has been without any reason. It isI 
alone who have been to blame. I have done things 
which no man in my position ought to have done, 
things which no honest man would have done. My 
brother has not only done a great deal of my work 
for me, but he has also suffered for my faults. If he 
has behaved strangely in any way towards yourself, 
or—or Miss Beverley, put that to my account. He 
has been actuated throughout by the noblest and 
most honourable motives. Do not, I entreat you, 
visit my offences upon him. He has suffered more 
than I can express or you conceive.’ 

“Suffered?” cried Mr. Beverley. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ?”? 

“He had prospects upon which the happiness of 
his life depended, and hopes in which the deepest 
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affections of his generous heart were implicated. He 





has been compelled, or, rather, he has thought it 
right, as a man of honour, if not to abandon them, 
to—to— 

“Tt was his own doing,” said Mr. Beverley, inter- 
rupting him. ‘‘T will not be spoken to on that sub- 
ject.” 

“You will think better of it, I hope,” said Louis, 
earnestly. ‘‘ My brother is as true-hearted a man as 
ever lived. He has never faltered in his allegiance 
to you, or in his devotion to your daughter. Your 
altered manner towards him and some words which 
you let fall have been the chief cause of his reserve. 
I am responsible for that—I only; and I am going 
away in the hope that you will take him again into 
your favour, Mr. Beverley, and let him be to you all 
that he once was, all that he hoped to be. Have 
pity upon him, sir; he is broken-hearted.” 

“‘T have told you that I will not allow any one to 
speak to me about my daughter. I will do what is right 
and just. Your brother’s position in this house will 
be the same that it has always been as to business 
relations. Everything else is at an end.” 

“No, sir, no; pray donot say that! If you forbid 
me to hope that Victor may be on the same footing in 
your house as he was before I did him this injury, I 
shall never have another moment’s peace.” 

‘Peace!’ cried the old man. ‘ Who talks of 
peace? There is very little peace for any one in 
this world I think. You have no more right to 
expect it than others. If, as you say, you have been 
the author of all this mischief, you must take your 
share of the consequences.” 

“Yes; it is my fault, and mine only; and I want 
to undo the mischief I myself havedone. But I can 
say nomore. You will think over what I have said 
when I am gone, Mr. Beverley, I trust, and take a 
kind and generous view of it. I may say so to my 
brother, may I not?” 

‘“‘Say nothing of the kind ; don’t put such thoughts 
into his head; your brother has nothing to expect, 
nothing to hope for beyond the limits of this house of 
business. The sooner he makes up his mind to that 
the better for us all.”’ 

Louis hung his head in despair, but he felt that he 
should only do harm by persisting any further. Yet 
he added, ‘‘ Towards yourself personally, Mr. Bever- 
ley, Victor will then, I may hope, be on the same 
footing as before ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the old gentleman, softening a little; 
“he will always be my friend, and by-and-by my 
partner; but on one condition, and that is, that he 
gives up his romantic attachment to my daughter. 
It was a foolish thing from the first. It must not be 
revived. When do you propose to go?”’ 

‘At once. I beg of you to release me on the 
moment. My passage is taken. My brother will ask 
leave of absence for two or three days to go on board 
with me.”’ 

‘He can have it,” Mr. Beverley replied ; ‘‘ he is 
entitled to a longer holiday than that, whenever he 
wishes for it.” 

‘*Good-bye, then, Mr. Beverley. Good-bye; and 
thank you for all your kindness to myselt.” 

Mr. Beverley rose and shook aands with him; but 
Louis still lingered. He had failed to effect what he 
had contemplated for his brother, and could not be 
satisfied without one more effort. 

‘‘ My brother ”’—he began again, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion—* can I do nothing to repair 
the injury he has suffered on my account ?” 
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‘Leave him to me,” said Mr. Beverley. ‘I will 
be fair to him, as I have said.”’ 

“Yes,” said Louis; ‘‘I will leave him to you, a 
truer and a better friend than I have been, although 
his brother. Good-bye.” 

He looked into the old man’s face as he spoke; but 
Mr. Beverley avoided his glance and kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

‘*Good-bye,” he said again. And so they parted. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—FLOWN. 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treasure and my rights in thee 

To thick-eyed musing and cursed melancholy ? 

—Shakespeare. 

Mr. Bevertey had spoken out of the fulness of his 
heart when he said to Louis Darville that there 
seemed to be very little peace or comfort for any one 
in this world. And yet his life had been, until a 
very recent period, as free from cares and trials, and 
as rich in consolations of a worldly kind, as that of 
most men. But the exactions of business had begun 
to make themselves felt in an exceptional manner, 
at a period of life when he was less equal to the 
burthen, and the comforts of his home were sadly 
interrupted by the unaccountable waywardness of his 
daughter, and by the fears which Mrs. Beverley con- 
tinually expressed as to the state of her health. Mr. 
Beverley desired his wife to take Joan to see a phy- 
sician; but Joan refused to go, and Mrs. Beverley 
herself did not think that medical advice would do 
much good. She would have surrounded her with 
friends, or companions at least, of her own age; but 
when any of the young people of their acquaintance 
were brought to a garden-party, or to any other 
entertainment, at Mulberry Lawn, Joan would 
not give herself the trouble of talking to them or 
entertaining them, and would even go away to her 
own room and leave them to themselves. Change of 
scene was recommended, and a foreign tour proposed, 
but Joan showed no interest in it. She would, of 
course, go anywhere they liked to take her, and do 
anything they wished her to do, but she could not be 
induced to like anything or to wish for anything 
herself. Mr. Beverley had consented to take his 
wife and daughter abroad soon, but he had been 
so much inconvenienced lately by Louis Darville’s 
inattention, and by Victor’s connivance, as he chose 
to call it, that he could not think of leaving home at 
present. So both in the City and at home the even 
tenor of Mr. Beverley’s way had for a time been 
interrupted, and he had come hastily to the conclu- 
sion that there was not much peace or comfort for 
him or for any one else in this world. The sunshine 
of the past was forgotten, and the cloud which now 
overshadowed his path alone remembered—a very 
common occurrence with most of us. Two or three 
rainy days will generally wash away the recollection 
of a week of fine weather, whether it be spoken 
metaphorically or of fact. 

Some short time after the explanation which had 
taken place between Mr. Beverley and Louis Dar- 
ville, a dinner-party was arranged to take place at 
Mulberry Lawn. The almanack had been duly con- 
sulted, and a day fixed to which there could be no 
ecclesiastical objection. Mrs. Beverley had already 
hinted to her daughter that she hoped she would try 
to meet the event in a proper and sociable spirit ; and 
as the hour drew nigh, she again ventured to sug- 
gest that it would be gratifying both to herself and 





to Mr. Beverley if she would throw off a little of her 
indifference and reserve, and endeavour to do her 
part kindly in entertaining their guests. 

“You know how I hate dinner-parties,” said 
Joan. 

‘‘T am sorry you should say so. They are quite 
necessary sometimes, unless one would give up society 
altogether.” 

‘*T hate society—I hate the very name.” 

‘You hate so many things, Joan; it would add 
much to your happiness if you could shake off that 
unfortunate frame of mind.” 

Joan shook herself slightly, as if trying the experi- 
ment, but with evident unsuccess. Mrs. Beverley 
sighed ; and, after a pause, began again. 

‘* You want occupation, dear Joan. You think too 
much. It is so bad for young people to get into a 
habit of thinking, musing, and meditating, as you 
do, sitting in a listless way with a book upon your 
knees which you are not reading, or a piece of em- 
broidery between your fingers, which is continually 
being pulled out to correct false stitches. It is very 
bad for you. You must rouse yourself, Joan, you 
really must.”’ 

Joan roused herself sufficiently to beat with her 
foot upon the floor, while Mrs. Beverley went on 
talking in this strain; but made no response either 
by look or gesture to her motherly appeal. 

‘‘T wonder you have not more spirit, Joan,” her 
mother said. ‘‘If I were you I would make an effort, 
and show myself in company as usual, if only to stop 
people from talking.”’ 

‘“ What people?” 

‘* Everybody.” 

‘* Who is everybody ?” 

‘¢Oh, you know, of course. All your friends; they 
are all talking and wondering, and saying how strange 
you are.” 

‘* Very friendly of my friends, to be sure.” . 

‘* You cannot be surprised at it.” 

‘‘T am not surprised.” 

‘Tt is very mortifying.” 

‘‘T am not mortified.” 

‘‘Then, Joan, I think you ought to be. You will 
be sorry some day that you have acted thus. It does 
a girl so much harm to be talked about; and you 
might silence them in a moment if you would. You 
have only to hold up your little finger, and with your 
advantages you might—” 

‘“ What?” 

‘Oh, Joan, don’t be so provoking. You know 
what I mean quite well. Young Mr. Stanley will be 
here this evening.” 

‘‘T supposed so. 
and is very attentive. 
him.” 

Mr. Stanley, it need scarcely be told, was the 
gentleman whom Mrs. Beverley in her prudence hat 
selected to take the place of Victor Darville in her 
daughter’s heart. He was a highly eligible person in 
every sense, and Mrs. Beverley lost no opportunity of 
bringing him forward. 

‘Sorry for him ? Well, then, Joan, dear, hold up 
the little finger, just the tip of it. Iam sure you 
would like him if you knew him better.”’ 

‘No, mother; never, never! ”’ 

The perverse tone in which she had been speaking 
was dropped now, and the last words were uttered in 
a voice whose trembling accents betrayed the depth 
of feeling which she had been trying to conceal. 


He seems a good young man, 
I cannot help feeling sorry for 
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“When are we to go abroad?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

‘Very soon, I hope, if we must go. Your father 
has been trying to make arrangements for his holi- 
day, but he will be more than ever confined to the 
office just now for a few days.” 

“Why?” Joan asked, without looking up. She 
always liked to hear about the office, though she 
seldom asked questions. 

‘Mr. Darville is going to leave, if not already 
gone. Did you not know?” 

“No.” The monosyllable was spoken quickly 
and with hardness. ‘‘Gone where?’ she added, 
presently, unable to repress her anxiety to hear 
more. 

‘“‘ Abroad—to one of the colonies, I believe; I 
don’t know where.” She spoke as if it were not a 
matter of much consequence. 

Joan did not doubt for a moment that Victor was 
the person intended by her mother. She knew but 
little of Louis, and his name was scarcely ever men- 
tioned ; but she forced herself to ask one more ques- 
tion. ‘* Which of them is going?” she said. 

‘Both,’ Mrs. Beverley answered ; ‘‘ they will both 
be absent; therefore, of course, your father will be 
tied to the office more closely than ever.”’ 

Miss Beverley could not conceal her distress at this 
unexpected announcement; she would have thrown 
herself upon her mother’s neck and told her all that 
was in her heart ; but the information had been con- 
veyed in a manner so unfeeling and unsympathising 
that her pride revolted against such a confession. 
She threw down her book almost passionately upon 
the sofa, rose, and hastened from the room. 

Mrs. Beverley perceived then that she had un- 
wittingly deceived her daughter. She had meant 
only to signify that both the Darvilles would be absent 
for a time, and that Louis was going abroad. She had 
avoided the seeming familiarity ofusing their Christian 
names, and having fancied all along that Joan knew, 
somehow or other, all that had occurred, she had not 
supposed that there could have been any ambiguity 
or misconstruction. Her first impulse was to hasten 
after her daughter and to undeceive her; but on 
second thoughts she resolved to keep her own 
counsel. It might be as well, she said to herself, to 
let the mistaken impression remain for a time, and 
to see what effect it would produce. She had 
not intended to say anything at variance with the 
truth; but if Joan had misunderstood hor, it was not 
necessary to volunteer an immediate explanation. 
So she argued, not reflecting that by allowing the 
false impression to remain even for one minute 
rng than was necessary, she made herself guilty 
of a lie. 

When the dressing bell rang Mrs. Beverley paid 
another visit to her daughter’s room. Joan was 
sitting near the window, looking out. Her dress was 


. laid ready for her, and her maid was busy at the 


toilet table. 

“Do you want anything, Joan dear?” Mrs. 
Beverley said. 

“No, I thank you.” 

“What is it, darling?” her mother said, going to 
her side, and speaking tenderly and in a low voice, 
for her heart smote her for the deceit which she was 
practising. Joan looked up at her with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Try to be happy,” Mrs. Beverley said. ‘I know 
what you are fretting about; but it will be all for 





the best. Make an effort at once, Joan; this evening. 
If you can do so you will svon get the better of these 
vain regrets.” 

Regrets! She would have repudiated the sug- 
gestion. She would have denied, even to herself, 
that there was any sorrow at her heart, or any 
lingering affection for the man who had so cruelly, 
as it seemed, neglected and forsaken her ! 

‘You have not much time, Joan dear,” her mother 
said; ‘‘you will rouse yourself, I am sure. You 
will look your best to-night, won’t you? and that 
dress will become you admirably. There, there; 
don’t, Joan, don’t ; your eyes will be so red.” 

And Mrs. Beverley, breaking away from her 
daughter in order, if possible to spare her eyes, 
hastened to her own room to dress. 

An hour later, when the guests were assembled in 
the drawing-room, Mr. Beverley, looking at the clock, 
whispered to his wife, 

‘¢ Whom are we waiting for?” 

“‘T don’t know,” she said, ‘‘ unless it is for Joan. 
I'll send up for her.” 

After a short interval the footman, to whom the 
message had been given, returned to tell his mistress 
in a low voice that Miss Beverley’s maid wanted to 
speak to her, and Mrs. Beverley hastened from the 
room. 

‘If you please, ma’am,”’ said the maid, ‘‘ I cannot 
find my young lady anywhere.” 

** Not find her ?” 

‘No, ma’am!” 

‘¢ Ts she dressed for dinner ?”’ 

“No, ma’am, that is the curiousest thing of all. 
Miss Beverley ordered me to leave the room, and 
said she would wait upon herself; and when I went 
up to look for her again, there she wasn’t. I waited, 
thinking she would come back, all in a hurry, pre- 
sently; but she never came; and there her dress lies 
just where I put it, and her shoes and everything.” 

‘« What can it mean?” cried Mrs. Beverley, with 
a terrible fear at her heart. 

Every room was searched; her name was called 
through the passages, at first in low tones, but after- 
wards in louder accents, fear prevailing over discre- 
tion, until it was heard even downstairs where the 
guests were waiting. Mr. Beverley went away and 
left them, and did not return. The footmen, who 
were to have waited at table, were sent out one by 
one on errands. Finally, after long waiting, the 
guests were informed that something had happened, 
and that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Beverley could sit 
down to dinner just then. The company were en- 
treated to excuse them and not to wait dinner. But, 
gathering from the butler and from their own observa- 
tion that something very serious had occurred, they 
thought it better to disperse, and went away as they 
came, leaving the dining-room unvisited, full of 
curiosity, which, like their appetites, was destined for 
the present to remain unsatisfied. 

Meantime the unhappy father and mother gave 
themselves up to the most extravagant alarm and 
the most poignant sorrow. Mrs. Beverley remem- 
bered that her daughter had burst into tears when 
she was leaving her room, and had stretched out her 
arms to her at the same moment, as if for a last 
embrace, and now she could only interpret the gesture 
as betokening some strange resolve. Joan was 

gone from the house; the rain was pouring down in 
torrents; she had gone away secretly and on foot; 
whither had she fled, and with what motive? 














EDWARD GARGATE, 


THE YOUNG ARTIST-POET OF TEESDALE. 


A FEW years ago, travellers in Upper Teesdale 
_ might often see in sunny weather a young man 
reclined upon a couch, reading, writing, or painting, 
in a garden that fronted a cottage by the roadside, 
near Middleton. The name of the youth was 
Edward Gargate, a poor Teesdale lad, whose short 
life was spent in his parents’ cottage, and terminated 
at the Edinburgh Infirmary in the vain but war- 
rantable endeavour to obtain relief by surgery from 
the infirmity which had rendered his existence one 
of almost continuous suffering. He was the son 
of John Gargate, a lead-miner of good character 
in the dale, and Sarah his wife, the mother of 
nine children besides. They lived by the roadside 
near Middleton-in-Teesdale, just on the ascent to 
the High Force Waterfall, where the hills begin 
to gather in and to narrow the valley, just where 
the river increases its roar as it rushes over its 
marble bed, just where the ash-trees begin to be 
scarce, and the basaltic cirque of Cronkley Fells 
throws deep shadows at the base of Mickle Tor, 
the highest and bulkiest of Yorkshire hills. Here 
Edward was born in 1849. In the little courtyard 
between the cottage door and the road there was 
usually seen on all fair days a pale-faced boy resting 
prone in a strong invalid-chair on wheels. He had 
been a helpless cripple from accident in infancy. 
His naturally shy look gave way to one of eager inte- 
rest if the passer-by greeted him with any kindly 
or personal remark. His thin, eager countenance 
lighted up with sparkling interest and meaning. If 
the inquirer spoke of the beauties of Teesdale, of the 
gracefulness of the ash-trees around the homestead, 
the greenness of the pastures, the picturesqueness of 
the rocks, the restless murmur of the river, the boy 
was soon glowing with excitement. He knew all 
these ; he had grown up with them, made them his 
own by companionship; nothing pleased him so 
much as to hear them praised. 

The cottage neighbours looked on him as the child 
of misfortune, born to be dependent, to be a burden, 
and in their rude but hearty way pitied both parents 
and child. Many alittle gift came, and was intended 
to solace his mother and him. But it may easily be 
conceived how, as he advanced from boyhood, his 
sensitive nature was often pained by the inevitable 
incidents of his helpless condition. As he fully 
awoke to the consciousness of his infirmity, the feeling 
that he must always be an occasion of trouble to 
others gave additional poignancy to his bodily pains. 
The daily events of a small dwelling, in which need 
was not absolutely a stranger and rest was impossible, 
were rough nurture for his spirit. The sympathy of the 
people in the dale and at Middleton was freely given 
to him, and the mine machinists made a rude strong 
carriage for his use. The family at Middleton House 
gave not only aid but friendly advice, and as he ad- 
vanced in maturity books and periodicals were fur- 
nished. It was found that he could amuse himself 
with drawing, and this led to the gift of materials 
and copies for first essays. His forlorn case was 
brought to the notice of some of the land- 
owners and their friends accustomed to resort 
to the High Force Inn for sport or scenery. As 
years passed by he was touched by the grateful spirit 








of personal religion, and soon began to idealise lis 
thoughts and feelings in attempts at descriptive 
poetry. His love of nature became intensified, and 
the record of God’s love to mankind produced an echo 
in his own subjective experience. He found life a 
more serious and yet a better and brighter lot than at 
first he deemed it. 

And now we have the pleasant task of recording one 
of those honourable friendships which ennobles “ him 
who gives and him who takes.” About the year 
1870 Mr. Hamerton, the well-known artist and 
author, heard of him, visited him, and gave him all 
the offices of a most sincere and useful acquaintance, 
which endured through the remainder of his short 
life. About the same time the Duchess of Cleveland, 
the queen of the dale, from the baronial hall of Raby, 
wrote to the poor lad, and ministered to his wants 
and tastes; so did the Duke of Beaufort, so Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden, and last, not least, Mr. Millais. By this 
time, too, song had become more habitual to him; he 
wrote many verses, betraying the learner in the divine 
art of poesy, and the true idealisation possible only to 
a poetic mind. These illustrate the growth of his 
mind and soul, and we have appended specimens. 
Now also he had learned to etch, and could and did 
reward his friends by morsels of his art. 

On the 2nd of January, 1871, Mr. Hamerton writes 
to him as follows, and we may best read the mind of 
the youth in the reflection of it thus produced in the 
communication of the kind traveller :— 


Pré Charmoy, Autun, 
Sadne et Loire, France, 
2nd January, 1871. 


My dear Sir,—Last time I wrote to you I was so busy that I 
had not time to answer your letter properly. I hope you will 
kindly pardon the delay in a man who is always busy, and often 
overworked. 

Your letter moved me very deeply. I like the courageous 
way in which you look upon the future of a life which no doubt 
will be deprived of many pleasures and advantages which are 
accessible to most people. There are, however, compensations 
in every lot, and 1 think I may affirm from your letter that 
some very valuable compensations are yours already, and may 
be increased in value as time goes on. Considering the position 
you describe to me, it is evident that you have been improving 
your mind and educating yourself quietly. My hope for you is 
that your time may be pleasantly and profitably occupied, and 
that you may suffer little from the weariness that comes from 
inaction. 

I have been thinking and wondering how you could manage 
to etch. My impression, to begin with, is that you ought to 
work the old negative process (see my Handbook). It would 
not be convenient for you to work in the acid sitting in a bed. 
Now I wonder whether somebody in the house could not help 
you with certain things, perhaps even grounding a plate or 
taking a proof. These are things which might easily be learned, 
and they would spare you a good deal of awkward trouble. 

You ought not to pay any attention whatever to the praise 
or blame of those who see your drawings, unless they really 
know a great deal about art. What you say about pen-drawing 
and line-engraving is quite true. A pen-drawing ought to have 
qualities quite distinct from those of an engraving, and a first- 


rate etching would not be like either one or the other. Every 
art has its own excellences. 
Let me tell you the exact truth about etching. In the first 


place it is very difficult and very disappointing. I only know 
two men who can get a tone, the tone they want, with certainty 
in etching. Those two are Flameng and Jacquemart. As to 
myself, though I have etched about 200 plates, I am not at 
all sure of getting the tone 1 want, but rather sure of not 
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getting it. Still it seems to be possible when the whole time 
js given to the art, and you are rich in time if not in 
money. I should recommend you to try for true and ex- 
pressive line first, with just a little shading to help it, and then 
gradually (very gradually) put more and more richness and 
variety of tone in your work. If you try for full tone at first 
you are sure to make a mess of it, and weary and discourage 
yourself, but etching is capable of the fullest, richest, and most 
various tone in the hands of men who, like Flameng, have 
really mastered it. 

I proceed to answer your questions :— 

First.—‘‘ Am I to understand that Japan varnish and stop- 
ping-out varnish are one and the same ?” 

In my case they are. Some etchers use other varnishes for 
stopping out. Brunswick black is sometimes used in England. 
In France they use a liquid called ‘‘ petit vernis,” which is a 
solution that does not me very readily, but may be etched in 
with the point. I recommend Japan as the best. 

Second.—‘‘ In applying your beeswax and varnish ground do 
you heat the plate the first time and not the second?” 

I only heat the plate in case of hurry. The second time it 
does not need heating, as the heat of the smoking taper suffices. 
I prefer to let the first coat dry without heating. 

Third.—‘‘ A nitric bath in temperate weather is half an 
hour. What would it be in the extremes of winter and sum- 
mer ?”” 

In winter twice as long, and in summer (hottest weather) 
about half as long. In the intense cold of the present winter I 
nearly lost a large plate from insufficient biting. It seems as if 
one hardly could bite a-plate too long in intense cold. 

Fourth.—‘‘ How could I procure a good proof in my posi- 
tion?” 

This seems the most difficult point, but I think it may be 
managed with one of my small presses. You have not got one ; 
well, we must contrive to get you one somehow, and then I will 
write you directions about the printing. The worst of it is, 
printing is such dirty work, but it is no use trying to etch 
without it. Please don’t expect the little press quite immedi- 
ately. I will find means of getting you one as soon as I can. 
Never bother yourself about wax-paper and plaster. 

If you will do me the kindness to treat me as a friend, and 
write whenever you have any questions to ask, I shall always 
be glad to answer them. I dare say that on the whole it is wise 
in you to try to etch. The little sketch you sent me has life in 
it, though your manner of expression will mend with further 
study. My belief is that with perseverance you may ultimately 
succeed, and if ever you do anything really good I will help it 
in such ways as are open to me. 

Wishing you a happy new year, for notwithstanding what is 
painful in your lot, T hope and believe such a wish has a fair 
chance of being realised, 

I remain, 
Yours most truly, 
P, G. HAMERTON, 


A year after this Mr. Millais sends him mecha- 
nical help and kind advice. 


London, January 5th, 1872. 


It is but a small work, but on inquiry, I know of no better 
for your purpose. I trust it may be of some little use to you, 
and that you may find some pleasure in its perusal. I can only 
repeat that you should draw as much as possible from nature, 
and when sufficiently correct in your outline, proceed to work 
ona prepared plate with the etching needle. An engraver of 
common visiting cards could supply you with information as to 
the process, 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. MiLualis. 


This is followed by another letter from Mr. 
Hamerton :— 


Pré Charmoy, Autun, 
Sadne et Loire, France, 
March 8th, 1872. 
My dear Sir,—I mentioned you to my friend Mr. Seymour 
aden, and asked him to go along with me in making youa 
little present of a nature to help you to the realisation of your 
— in etching. Mr. Haden gives you one of my miniature 
sses, with what is necessary to begin printing your proofs. 
» Oh my part, give you a copy of “‘ Etching and Etchers,” 
Which I hope will duly arrive at your address. 
As I really desire that you may succeed, I take the liberty of 
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giving you some advice. ‘Try to guard your mind against the 
common illusion that etching can be done without highly 
accomplished drawing. To etch well, you mu,st begin by draw- 
ing well. Let me recommend you to practtse drawing very 
industriously, and to study really good examples. f you do 
not possess good examples, write to me and I will procure you 
some ; you will find some to begin with in the illustra tions to 
‘* Etching and Etchers.” I would not recommend you to etch 
so much for practice as to draw on paper for practice with 
simple pen and ink ; then etch a few of your best drawings. I 
think this will be the wisest plan to begin with. 

For your encouragement, I may as well say even now—though 
it is perhaps rather early as yet to mention this—that if you 
ever do work so good that I can conscientiously recommend it 
to a publisher, I will do that for you with great pleasure, and 
introduce you to the public also ; but you understand, of course, 
that I cannot honourably recommend inferior work. 

As you would probably like to have the opportunity of writing 
to thank Mr. Haden for his present, I give you his address, 


Yours very faithfully, 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


In July Mr. J. H. Lane is writing to him, and his 
circle of artists and friends is widening. 

He now conceived the idea of publishing some o 
his verses, specially with the view of circulation in hi 
own neighbourhood. ‘The verses reflect the varying 
currents of his inner life and growth, but they are . 
not sufficiently polished to run well, and their sub- 
jective mood would require more than usual sweetness 
of diction to render them popular. The fragments 
are carefully copied, touchingly dedicated to his 
mother, interspersed with a few sketches of scenery, 
and thus complete, were found after his death. His 
intended preface we give entire :— 

“Tt is said that the public have a right to know 
something of the person whose work is offered for 
their perusal; but this is, perhaps, doubtful, for I 
fancy that little is cared for the author, provided the 
matter he brings be good and his book of average 
ability. If the book prove a failure, why, of course, 
less is cared for the writer. However, I comply with 
the usual custom, though some of the poems will 
sufficiently explain my situation. 

‘“‘T was born April 17th, 1849, at Gateside, 
Middleton-in-Teesdale, in this old farmhouse, and 
am the eldest of a family of twelve, ten of whom are 
at present living. "When six years of age I was sent 
to the village school, kept by an intelligent old 
gentleman with a withered right arm. I remained here 
five years, and was then sent to the lead-mines to earn 
a little towards my own support, my work consisting 
of turning a wheel to force the air in a stream up the 
workmen’s rise. But this process of raising the 
wind was a very monotonous affair, and I was re- 
removed to the outside works, where I continued to 
earn a small pittance for the next two years, when I 
was suddenly taken ill. An over-heating of the 
blood, caused by running, and followed by a sudden 
chill, proved sufficient to bring a hardy constitution 
to the verge of dissolution. 

‘‘On March 27th, 1863, some weeks before the com- 
pletion of my fourteenth year, I took to my bed in an 
agony of pain, relieved for some weeks by raving insen- 
sibility. I laboured under a variety of ailments, but 
my chief pain was in the lower extremities. In a 
few weeks the doctor pronounced it to be an enlarge- 
ment of the thigh-bone, on the outer covering of 
which an abscess had formed, which he cut, and so 
gave me some relief; but for a year I suffered 
greatly, and when the pain left me, it took away 
with it something very precious—the use of my legs, 





leaving the joints quite useless. In this state I re- 
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mained at home till 1870, my sufferings during this 
time being considerably alleviated by the many kind 
actions of generous friends. Through the kindness 
of a friend I was admitted into the Convalescent 
Home at Redcar. The change benefited me very 
much, and feeling so much better and stronger, 
I attempted the novel process of walking, and in 
three months succeeded in walking across the room 
and around the house; but after I returned home, I 
very unfortunately slipped in my crutches and fell, 
severely spraining my ankle, and the shock of the 
fall, together with the recent previous over-exertion, 
caused a deep-seated abscess to form on the left hip, 
which brought me very low; but after twelve weeks 
of severe pain I got relief, so that now I am com- 
paratively easy, and am once more able to amuse 
myself with reading, writing, and drawing.” 

Such, then, is the author’s modest tale of trial 
and suffering through which it has been his lot to 
pass, and yet he seems to have borne all with Chris- 
tian patience and fortitude. To use his own words, 
‘Though my life is not an enviable one, yet I think I 
am not more unhappy than any other young person 
would be, placed in the same circumstances ; though 
this illness has taken much from me, yet it has given 
me more—a new intellectual life, new hopes, new 
views, new desires and aspirations, and new friends, 
and, on that account, cannot be regretted. If it has 
brought me great sorrows, it has also brought me 
greater joy and greater causes for happiness.” 

The dedicatory verses are in the same spirit, and 
show his true, deep nature, and tender sympathy 
with nature and natural affections. 





To you, I, first-born of desire, 
This first-born volume dedicate ; 
Small thing beside a love so great, 
The tinkling of a weak-toned lyre. 


When all the days dragged on their length, 
A tedious length, I thought, too long, 
Complaint arose, grew fastly strong, 

As waned the stamina of strength. 


I did not wish the sun to dip, 
With all his red ethereal glow 
And glamour wide, the fells below, 
And leave the murmur on my lip. 


It was the lingering of your tone, 
Echoing my pain, that did not fail 
To soothe the weary fretful wail, 

Entreatingly rebuke the moan. 


And when the nights were dark and drear 
The solemn March wind weirdly wheeled 
Across each brown and barren field, 

Inspiring ghostly dread and fear. 


I did not wish to see the sky, 

Or all the woolly scattered herds, 

And when I loathed the singing-birds, 
And longed for nothing but to die, 


Your fingers damped the brow of pain, 
That throb’d and throb’d nigh over much, 
And stilled by their cooling touch 

The senseless ravings of my brain. 


You talked to me of things above, 
Wept when I grieved, smiled when I laughed, 
And gave the healing bitter draught, 

Made sweet by power of patient love. 
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Yet to the bridging of the earth 
Great deeds and little things all go, 
Accept what out of pain may grow, 
A tribute to a mother’s worth. 

The resources which he found in his own narrow 
surroundings are touchingly portrayed in a poem 
entitled, ‘‘My Carriage,” in which he contrasts 
his rural home with the attractions of city life, but 
we can find space only for a single verse :— 


And for the pageant scene, which but excitement yields, 
Give me my easy ride among the grassy fields, 
With colours rich and fair together blent ; 
Give me one lingering look upon my native hills, 
One evening stroll among the nodding daffodils, 
And one hushed space to hear the murmur of the rills, 
One breath of mountain air, and I’m content. 


The remainder is soon told. In the year 1872, 
by the advice of Professor Spence, he entered the 
Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, in August, and sub- 
mitted to amputation of the diseased limb, but within 
a fortnight after the operation, at the early age of 
twenty-three, he passed away to his rest. 

The pieces which display the most poetical power 
and imagination arc those which were left too imper- 
fect for publication. The images which passed before 
his vision were similar to those which haunted Chat- 
terton. <A touch of ancient romance tinctured his 
dreams. The following verses, from a poem on “ The 
Sea,”’ show him in his more imaginative mood :— 


I gaze on the beautiful waves of blue, 
Of opal and purple of every hue ; 
I gaze on the feathery foam of snow, 
Meandering silently, noiselessly creeping, 
Curling and dashing, noisily leaping. 
I wonder what lies in the deep below ? 
What scaly cold creatures of death there be, 
Down in the grottoes and caves of the sea. 
What slimy and sickening things may creep 
Through and around the green rocks of the deep ; 
Stealthily grovelling, thirsting for prey, 
Watching and waiting to snare and betray ; 
Down in the sludge, and the mire, and the weeds, 
Down in the slime and the cold clammy recds ; 
Darting pursuing, and chasing, and flying, 
Giving, receiving, triumphing, and dying, 
Writhing and shrinking in death's fatal shiver, 
Crunching and gloating, insatiate ever : 
Down, down, down, 
Down in the horrible sea, 
The terrible, horrible sea. 


I gaze and I wonder what dead men's bones 
Rock with the water upon the sea stones ; 
Perchance the white bones of some dread buccaneer 
May cross the remains of his victim more dear ; 
Embracing they roll in their mimic strife, 
Struggling in death as they struggled in life, 
Washing and tumbling, swaying and rocking, 
Tight in each other’s lank arms ever locking, 
Scaring the cruel-eyed creatures that prowl 
Through the arched coral, and wallow and crawi 
Down, down, down, 
Down in the dark-cornered sea, 
The dark-cornered lonesome cold sea. 
We append one shorter poem :— 
Love. 
Love is like a summer flower 
At its beauteous birth, 
Love is like a summer shower 





Falling on the earth, 
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Love is like a summer flower | 
Of a lovely hue, 

Blooming at the morning hour, 
Damped by the dew. 


Is love as a summer flower 
On the mossy ground ? 

When the snow comes o’er tlie morn 
Where can it be found ? 

Is love as a summer flower, 
Rich and fair and gay, 

When the autumn cloud doth lower, | 
Fading then away ? 





Love is like an evergreen, 


Twining round a tree, | 








Where clinging it is ever seen, 
Snowing though it be. 

Love is like an evergreen, 
True and changeless ever ; 

Winds may blow both loud and keen, 
It will never sever. 


Love is like an evergreen 
In the frosty breath, 
Never false, but true, I ween, 
Changeless to the death. 


7 


Enough has been cited to show that this poor 
invalid had a heart attuned to tender and noble sen- 
timents, while his friends were comforted by knowing 
that his peace and cheerfulness sprung from true 
Christian faith. 





GOTHENBURG. 


OTHENBURG is the chief commercial port— 
the Liverpool—of Sweden. It has obtained a 
world-wide reputation as the place in which was 
originated a system of stringent control over the dis- 
tribution of local licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. It has also other features of special interest 
which have attracted little, if any, attention from 
strangers, but which, nevertheless, well deserve 
notice. General philanthropy, in its most active and 
practical forms, has for many years attained, in 
Gothenburg, a greater development than perhaps in 
any other town of North Europe, especially in refer- 
ence to the education of the young, the care of the 
helpless, and the diminution of pauperism and intem- 
perance. This beneficent pre-eminence may be credited 
partly to Swedes and partly to English and Scotch- 
men. For it is due to both. Leading merchants of 
British birth or descent, as Mr. Carnegie, the Dick- 
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| sons, the Sawers, and others, have actively .co- 
| operated with their Swedish friends, such as M. Hed- 
lund, M. Ekman, and Dean Wieselgren, in numerous 
local good efforts, the results of which have been 
| very satisfactory. 

Firstly, the extension of popular education in this 
town is very striking. The total population is 70,000, 
of whom 7,000 are children who receive their train-« 
ing in the common schools; whilst nearly 3,000 moro 

_are being educated in private institutions. There aro 
seven large schools of 1,000 pupils each for all classes 
of the population. Boys and girls are educated in 

'the same buildings, but in different rooms. All the 

classes are supplied with an excellent variety of 
| maps, pictures, diagrams, and models. Each school 
| also has its museum of natural and other curiosities. 
| Spacious halls are devoted to gymnastic apparatus, 
|and as workshops for instruction in technical and 
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mechanical industry. In one room a number of boys 
are engaged in bookbinding. In another are the 
young carpenters. In athird, iron and brass work is 
being taught and practised. The products of these 
and other school industries are sold, and the profits 
divided, in the following proportion—one-third for 
the juvenile handicraftsmen, one-third for their in- 
structors, and one-third for the institution. 

For the adult population of the town there is also 
a large establishment, where lectures, classes, and 
libraries afford excellent facilities for improvement 
and advancement, especially to the mechanic and the 
intelligent labourer. 

Another interesting institution of the place is a 
training school for domestic servants. Here are 
received thirty-one poor girls, who receive, gratui- 
tously, board, lodging, and instruction for two and 
a half years. They pass through a series of courses 
of domestic practice. Thus six months are spent in 
the kitchen as cooks, six months in the laundry, and 
several months in the nursery, or créche, where a 
number of very young children are received with 
the double object of providing them with a tempo- 
rary, or daily, house, and of affording useful practice 
to the elder girls, who are called upon to act as 
nurses. ‘The whole work of the establishment is 
distributed, in rotation, amongst its inmates. They 
thus acquire a special proficiency in the duties, not 
only of servants, but also of wives and mothers; and 
so greatly is this appreciated by the young men of 
Gothenburg, that some of the supporters of the insti- 
tution complain that its chief original object, the 
training of servants, has practically been diverted 
into the preparation of good wives. However, the 
result, even in the latter case, is so highly satisfac- 
tory, that the establishment still finds liberal sup- 
porters, although it furnishes comparatively few 
permanent members to the ranks of domestic service 
amongst the householders of the town. 

That fruitful source of intemperance and crime, 
the overcrowding of the poor, has been perseveringly 
checked in Gothenburg by the promotion of a num- 
ber of building societies and house clubs. Many of 
the artisans have thus been enabled to become their 
own landlords, whilst a still larger number are 
provided with dwellings at a very low rent. The 
—— of dwellings in Gothenburg erected by 

uilding societies is stated to be double of that of 
London—being two per cent. in the latter and four 
per cent. in the former. The Gothenburg rents for 
houses, or sets of apartments, under the local societies, 
range from £5 to £12 per annum, according to the 
number of rooms occupied. Some of the dwellings 
are erected by societies based upon the English “ Star 
Bowkett’’ principle. Others arrange their rents so 
as toinclude the purchase of the freehold. In this 
case, after the tenant has paid the rent of a house 
for from ten to twenty years, it becomes his absolute 
property. A third series of improyed dwellings are 


erected upon the prmciple of returning a medium 


interest of four per cent. to the proprietors, the rents 
being kep* down to a level sufficient merely to pay that 
amount. An Kuglish merchant of the town has lent 
the sum of one hundred thousand ‘‘ crowns (£5,500), 
and other residents various large sums, thus to facili- 
tate the accommodation of the poor at very moderate 
rentals, and to keep them out of the hands of extor- 
tionate speculative builders. As’ in tho case of the 
Peabody dwellings’ in London, suitable conditions of 
cleanliness and good order are insisted upon from the 





tenants who receive the privilege of inhabiting these 
cheap and commodious abodes. 

Gothenburg contains the largest cellular prison in 
Sweden, with 150 inmates (110 men and 40 women), 
whose sentences range over periods not exceeding 
two years. Many of these are beggars or vagrants, 
a class of the community which is very properly dis- 
couraged in Sweden. ‘The labour at this prison is of 
an exceedingly light description, and consists largely 
of making paper bags for export, and of other 
similar easy occupations. Whilst, on the one hand, 
anything like cruelty should be avoided in prisons, it 
is, on the other, very desirable to avoid undue in- 
dulgence to criminals by placing them in a position 
superior to that of the honest labourer outside. But 
at Gothenburg the honest and comparatively infirm 
inmates of the poor-house have much harder labour to 
perform than those of the gaol. The former, who 
are chiefly aged and imbecile persons, have sixteen 
large and heavy mangles to turn. It would seem 
more appropriate to give these poor people the paper- 
bag work, and set the prisoners and lazy vagrants to 
labour at the mangles. However, the separate cells 
are mainly relied upon for the deterrent influences of 
the prison, and also for withdrawing their inmates 
from evil association with each other. A chaplain 
ministers to them at intervals ; but there might, with 
advantage, be introduced further arrangements for 
the religious and educational instruction of the 
prisoners by means of periodic visits from judi- 
cious inhabitants of the town. 

A very humane and elaborate system of care for 
the poor exists in Gothenburg. Outdoor relief is the 
general basis of assistance, combined with an exten- 
sive arrangement for the house-to-house visitation of 
the poor by duly appointed municipal overseers, as 
at Elberfeld, in Germany. Only the aged and the 
infirm are admitted into the poor-house of the town. 
This building contains 700 inmates. It appears to 
be, on the whole, carefully managed; but one un- 
pleasant feature of it consists in a number of narrow, 
dark cells, for the confinement, or ‘ discipline,” of 
imbecile inmates of the institution. Such poor 
creatures should be removed to a separate establish- 
ment, and instead of darkness, as much sunshine and 
light as possible should be allowed to reach them. To 
persons already depressed by mental or bodily weak- 
ness, darkness is an additional aggravation of temper 
and a source of positive disease, whereas sunshine is an 
indispensable element of health and cheerfulness. 
It is to be hoped that the humane authorities of 
Gothenburg will speedily discontinue the use of these 
dark cells, although they are still of recent erec- 
tion. 

There is one other exception to the good adminis- 
tration ofthe town. This is the horrible condition of 
the large vagrant wards at the chief police-station. 
Every night fifty or more vagrants are here lodged 
on layers of straw, which is only changed at too in- 
frequent intervals. Consequently, filth and vermin 
render the place a nauseous spot to visit, and its 
stench is intolerable. Mr. Eliott, the intelligent and 
humane chief of the Gothenburg police, considers 
that this ward is a disgrace to the town, as, indeed, 
it is; and the sooner it is replaced by some improved 
arrangement the better. 

But, apart from these exceptions, the poor and 
destitute classes at Gothenburg are exceedingly well 
cared for. Some of the inhabitants are of opinion 
that too much is being done in this direction, and 
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they say that, in consequence, some of the people 
are being pauperised. Recent statistics give some 
support to this allegation. Five years ago, about 
1,200 persons in the town were in receipt of outdoor 
relief, whereas the number is now increased to about 
1,600, amongst whom £7,500 is distributed in a year. 
Hence there has been an increase of about thirty per 
cent. in the local pauperism in five years. There is 
no ‘house test” for able-bodied paupers as in Eng- 
land. The governor of the poor-house (for the 
aged, sick, and imbecile poor only) expresses a wish 
that there was a “house test,” or compulsory en- 
trance into the poor-house, for the able-bodied poor. 
It may be here remarked that the experience of 
Elberfeld, in Germany, where outdoor relief is the 
basis of assistance, has also resulted in a considerable 
recent increase of pauperism. In 1873, at Elberfeld, 
926 persons were in receipt of this form of relief. 
In 1877 the number had risen to 1,638; both the 
proportion of te and the amount of relief 
having nearly doubled in four years. (The total 
taxation at Elberfeld considerably exceeds ten per 
cent. on the incomes of the inhabitants. ) 

Gothenburg is divided, for purposes of the super- 
vision of the poor, into ten districts, with thirty un- 
paid overseers, or guardians, for the whole—three to 
each district. In addition there are six paid male 
inspectors of the poor, with salaries of £50 each, 
and two female ones, deaconesses, with salaries of 
£380 each. The guardians must visit each house in 
their district twice a year. The inspectors must visit 
each house once a month. Throughout Scandinavia 
the clergy are, ex officio, active members of the local 
boards of supervision of the poor. Their piety and 
intelligence (every clergyman must be a graduate of 
a university) are very helpful in this direction. 

Juvenile paupers, throughout Scandinavia, are 
boarded out singly, or in twos and threes, in cottage 
homes. They are not ‘“‘farmed out” in numbers. 
This distinction, eften forgotten, is an important one. 
For boarding out is excellent; whereas ‘farming 
out” is most objectionable, and fraught with the most 
serious abuses, as in Russia, and as formerly in Eng- 
land. In Sweden, pauper children are boarded out 
from the ages of one month to sixteen years, at a 
cost of eighteenpence a week, £3 10s. per annum. 
Their food is the same as that of the average poor— 
rough and cheap, but nourishing. These children are 
trained to practical everyday industry, and especially 
to agriculture, carpentry, and fishing. Four hun- 
dred are boarded out from and around Gothenburg. 
Occasionally complaints are made of harsh treatment, 
but, on the whole, the system is reported to work 
very well. It is also stated that the general good 
feeling of the population towards orphan and desti- 
tute children is so decided, that cases of cruelty meet 
with prompt public reprobation. The Swedish and 
Norwegian people consider that boarding-out is a 
decided success. 

Both at Gothenburg and in most of the other 
towns of Sweden and Norway, much public expendi- 
ture is saved by obliging the liquor licences to defray 
most of the costs of local government and outlay. For 
example, in many localities the roads, bridges, and 
schools, also the support of the poor, are mainly paid 
by the liquor-vendors and their customers. This is 
the essence of the celebrated ‘‘ Gothenburg system,” 
which may be thus summarised. ‘‘ We cannot 
altogether interfere with the liberty of the sub- 
ject. If people will indulge in brandy and other 





alcoholic drinks, they must do so. We cannot 
possibly i the liquor traffic, but the vendors 
Shall certainly not be allowed, as in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to retain all the profits, and at 
the same time, by increasing the local poverty and 
crime, impose heavy additional taxes on the temperate and 
self-denying portions of the population.” Consequently, 
in Gothenburg—and, indeed, generally in Scandi- 
navia—the spirit licences are put up to public auction 
and sold to the highest bidders, who have to hand 
over the bulk of the profits to the local authorities 
to diminish the rates and taxes. In Gothenburg, 
the highest bidders for the licences are a company, 
or ‘‘ bolag,” to use the Swedish term. The popula- 
tion of the town is 70,000, and the company pay a 
tax of nearly ten shillings per head per annum, or 
about forty thousand pounds sterling every year, to 
the municipality. At the same time, in order to dis- 
courage drunkenness, they have doubled the price of 
the liquor sold, and shortened the hours of sale. On 
fairs and market days they close their establishments 
at noon. Although there is still a large amount of 
spirit sold in Gothenburg and throughout Scandi- 
navia, yet drankenness has greatly decreased as com- 
pared with a quarter of a century ago. This is 
largely owing to the exertions of two excellent men, 
both inhabitants of Gothenburg—the late Dean 
Wieselgren and Mr. 8. A. Hedlund. Dean Wiesel- 
gren was the ‘“ Father Matthew” of Scandinavia. 
For nearly twenty years he laboured most earnestly 
and enthusiastically in the pulpit, on the platform, 
and by his pen, to impress upon his countrymen the 
claims of temperance and the sin of drunkenness. 
In Mr. Hedlund he found an able colleague who sup- 
ported his views in the Swedish Legislature at Stock- 
holm and in the municipality and local press of 
Gothenburg. Dean Wieselgren has recently passed 
to his heavenly reward, but Mr. Hedlund remains 
to serve his town and country, and is honoured 
throughout Sweden as gne of the truest philanthro- 
pists of the nation, and one of the wisest legislators 
of the kingdom. He may perhaps be considered 
the chief founder and promoter of the ‘‘ Gothenburg 
system.” 

Mr. Hedlund has honourably distinguished himself 
also by his active support of the principle of Interna- 
tional Arbitration. It was mainly through his 
journalistic and parliamentary influence that another 
member of the Swedish Legislature, Mr. Jonas 
Jonassen, a resident inthe neighbourhood of Gothen- 
burg, was enabled suctessfully to pass a resolution, 
introduced by him into the Swedish Parliament, in 
favour of referring international disputes to arbitra- 
tion in lieu of the crmel decision of the sword. Mr. 
Hedlund, as proprietor and chief editor of the Gothen- 
burg journal of ¢ommerce, ‘‘ Handels Tidning,” 
recognises his respgnsibility as an influential leader 
of public opinion, In this important work he, is 
ably assisted by an accomplished gentleman, a native 
of Gothenburg (Mr. Mauritz Rubensen). In their 
hands the journal has attained a foreign as well as 
Swedish reputation for the varied excellence of its 
articles and communications. It is not only a first- 
class commercial newspaper, but is also distinguished 
by its high literary and sesthetic standard, and by its 
comprehensive attention to cosmopolitan as well as 
Scandinavian objects of interest. 

The Gothenbyrg people and municipality are in 
general thoroughly well satisfied with the results of 
their system off heavily-charged licences. They admit 
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that there is still far too much drinking. But they | 


say, ‘‘We have discouraged it as much as we can. 
There is not nearly so much drunkenness as formerly. 
The liquor now sold here is also largely bought for 
surrounding districts, where all the former licences 
have been withdrawn. And, at least, the publicans 
are not now permitted, as in England, to enjoy 
an absolute monopoly of profit. We oblige the 
liquor vendors to make heavy compensation to 
the public for the mischief of their trade. It 
is not with us, as in England, a question of 
compensation to the publicans, but rather, and 
perfectly rationally, of just compensation from them 
to the community, in return for their monopoly.” 
And it is surprising that in England any other 
aspect of the subject should have prevailed. For in 
Great Britain every licence is a free gift of hundreds, 
and often of thousands of pounds, in the form of an 
almost gratuitous partial monopoly to the vendor. 
For example, a single public-house in poverty-stricken 
East London, at Bethnal Green, lately sold the 
‘‘ goodwill” alone of its premises for £21,800. Its 
liquor sales amount to £900 per month. A compara- 
tively small public-house at Kingsland, in North 
London, recently sold for £18,000. <A third sold for 
£30,000, and so on. In one long thoroughfare at 
Liverpool there are nearly two hundred public-houses. 
In Mile End, London, there are more than fifty. In 
many single streets of our chief cities there are dozens 
and even scores of these establishments, deriving 
immense profits for their owners, draining a vast 
aggregate of money from the poorest classes, increas- 
ing misery and vice, through excessive temptations 








to drunkenness, and contributing only a nominal 
acknowledgment to the locality for the monopoly of 
privileged licences. Now, in all such cases, a heavy 
compensation for such hugely profitable monopolies 
ought to be paid, as at Gothenburg, by the liquor 
vendors to the community, as some small counter- 
balance for the pauperism and crime entailed mainly 
by the sale of spirits upon that community. 

This is the essence of the Gothenburg system. If 
this rational principle were adopted in England, the 
liquor vendors of London, with its population of four 
millions, would have to pay nearly two millions ster- 
ling per annum as compensation to the neighbourhood. 
In Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, the pub- 
licans would have to pay nearly a quarter of a million 
per annum in each of the three large towns. But at 
present the State grants, gratis, most profitable 
monopolies to the liquor vendors of the United King- 
dom, and in addition allows them to impose huge 
extra taxation upon the community by the conse- 
quent heavy increase of pauperism, prisons, and 
asylums. This is a double folly. May the time not 
be far distant when the people of the United King- 
dom may imitate the practical good sense of their 
Scandinavian brethren, and compel the liquor vendors 
to at least defray the bulk of the poor-rates, and the 
costs of the prisons and asylums, which, by the 
acknowledgment of statesmen and divines, of judges, 
magistrates, and physicians, are mainly filled by the 
frequenters of these unduly privileged vendors of 
alcoholic spirit. It is the world-renowned honour of 
the town of Gothenburg to have taken the lead in the 
advocacy and exemplification of this practical wisdom. 

W. TALLACK. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


‘HE seminary of Dean Colet, at the east end of 
‘*Paule’s Church,’? had been in existence for 
about half a century, when a scheme for another 
school, ‘‘ for the better education and bringing-up of 
children in good manners and literature,”” was pro- 
posed in the city of London. The Merchant Taylors 
took the initiative in this matter, doubtless moved 
thereto by the growing success and popularity of St. 
Paul’s School. A second motive is not unlikely to 
have induced them to consider the desirability of 
establishing a school under their exclusive patronage. 
They had noticed the active part taken by another 
great city guild with which they were in intimate 
alliance—‘‘ the most honest and faithful Fellowship 
of the Mercers ’”’—in fulfilling the provisions of Dean 
Colet’s trust, and they were unwilling to be behind 
others in promoting the cause of good learning in 
England. In a spirit of honourable rivalry, then, 
the Merchant Taylors, at one of their periodical 
courts, passed a resolution declaring that it was ex- 
pedient to establish a grammar school within the 
city liberties. With praiseworthy promptitude and 
liberality, a member present, one Mr. Richard 
Hills, volunteered a gift of £500 towards the 
purchase of a site for the foundation. This offer, 
which, in those days, must have amounted to a gift 
of the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the pur- 
chase money, was sufficient to give practical effect 
to the scheme, which was forthwith carried into 
operation. The common chest of the company fur- 
wished whatever additional funds were necessary; 





and a part of the ‘‘Manor of the Rose,” in the 
parish of St. Laurence Pountney being eligible, 
it was presently secured for the school-building. 
The ‘‘Rose” was a mansion of some comeliness, 
which had successively belonged to the Duke of 
Buckingham (the Buckingham of King Henry the 
Eighth’s days), the Marquis of Exeter, and the 
Earls of Sussex, it having been vriginally built by Sir 
John Pountney, a Lord Mayor of London of Edward 
the Third’s reign. The fortunes of the manor had 
been various, and its story interesting. In brief, the 
tenancies of but too many of its former noble occu- 
pants had terminated by the tragical process of at- 
tainder; and it must have been with a sense of relief 
that the Sussex family of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
found themselves enabled to part with it to the 
Merchant Taylors in a more business-like manner. 
The ‘Rose’ being secured, or rather the main 
portion of it, including ‘‘a gatehouse, a long court, 
a winding stair leading to the leads over the chapel, 
the galleries at the south end of the court, and part 
of the chapel,” the manor-house itself was adapted 
to the requirements of a school, and, in the spring of 
the year 1561, all was declared ready for the recep- 
tion of the scholars. 

So closely did the Merchant Taylors follow the 
statutes of Dean Colet in framing regulations for 
their new seminary, that, with the strictest propriety, 
these last may be said to be the counterpart of those 
which were drawn up by the founder of St. Paul's 


School. To reproduce them here in full would be 
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MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


merely to give a repetition of much that we have | 


already fully discussed in a former paper. ‘‘ Whereas,”’ 
recites the introductory clause of the statutes of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, ‘the Master, Wardens, and 
Assistants, in the name of the whole body of the 
company of the Merchant Taylors, have, for the 
better education and bringing-up of children in good 
manners and literature, erected a school within the 
parish of St. Laurence Pountney, and also meet and 
convenient lodgings for a schoolmaster and three 
ushers to inhabit and dwell in. And, for because 
that nothing can continue long, and endure without 
laws and statutes,” therefore the worshipful society 
had ‘‘fully concluded, agreed, and decreed upon 
various” for the governance of Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 

These ‘‘ various”? laws and statutes are, as we 
have said, almost copies of the laws and statutes of 
Dean Colet. They set forth, in the first place, that 
the school had been founded “in the honour of Christe 
Jesu;” and in the next that it had been designed 
for the instruction of 250 scholars, and no more. It 
was not intended that it should be altogether a free 
grammar school; gratuitous education, however, was 
to be accorded to some, in manner following: The 
High Master, who, after the manner of Colet’s 
schoolmaster, Lilly, was to have control over the 
whole school in doctrine, learning, and teaching, 
was counselled ‘“‘not to refuse to take, receive, 
and teach free’? in the school of the Merchant 
Taylors one hundred scholars, parcel of the said 
two hundred and fifty scholars, being poor men’s 
sons coming thither to be taught, and found meet 
and apt to learn. Nothing whatsoever was to be 
asked or taken of these one hundred poor scholars 
for their instruction and learning. Fifty other 
scholars, ‘‘ parcel of the said two hundred and fifty,” 
being the children of poor men, were to be received 
into the school, and instructed, on paying, each of 
them, to the High Master, 2s. 2d. at the end of every 
quarter. The remaining one hundred, “being rich 
or meane men’s children,’ were to be received on 
paying in like manner 5s. each to the High Master. 
Sothat Merchant Taylors’ School was, to every intent 
and purpose, from its beginning a seminary for the 
middle classes, to which the children of those who 
might be very poor, and the children of the well-to- 
do and prosperous, were admitted, and received the 
best instruction that the times afforded. It was 
ordered that all comers within the number designated 
by the statutes were to be received, ‘‘of all nations 
and countries indifferently,” provided that the 
candidate could say the Catechism in English or 
Latin, and read and write. The only sum to be 
demanded of all children on their admission, 
and this without distinction, was 12d., for ‘the 
writing,” or registration of the scholar’s name. The 
amount thus collected was set aside, the same as 
in St. Paul’s School, as a wage to him who should 
be appointed to keep the school clean. The quaint 
regulations penned by Dean Colet for the governance 
of his scholars—those, for instance, relating to the 
burning of wax instead of tallow candles in school- 
time, prohibiting certain uncouth games and perni- 
cious customs, and warning the children against 
bringing refreshments into school—are found com- 
prised in the original laws and statutes of Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 

Without its High Master the school was neces- 
sarily incomplete, and the Merchant Taylors expe- 





into his charge. 


| gogue, Richard Mulcaster, to accept the office. 
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rienced some little difficulty in supplying one. The 
remuneration offered was small—‘‘ £40 quarterly 
by four equal portions,” and the qualifications they 
sought were far from inconsiderable. The High 
Master was required to be ‘ whole, sober, discreet, 
honest and virtuous, and learned in good and 
clean Latin literature, and also in Greek.” More- 
over he was expressly prohibited by statute from 
adding to his income by teaching within the school 
or elsewhere more than the 250 scholars given 
After some persuasion the com- 
pany succeeded in inducing that famed old peda- 
He 


| seems to have been exactly the man for the place. He 
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MERCHANT TAYLORS’ OLD SCHOOL. 


had been a King’s Scholar of Eton (contemporary 
with Ascham) under Nicholas Udall’s rigid rule, and 
in due course had been elected to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he had graduated in Arts. 
Migrating to the senior university, he had become a 


_ student of Christ Church, and in that society was 


greatly distinguished for his critical knowledge of 
the classics, and particularly for his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Oriental literature. Within twelve months 
of his election to the High Mastership, Richard Mul- 
caster could boast that Merchant Taylors’ School had 
its full number of scholars. ‘To bear testimony of 


_its prosperity and the efficiency of his teaching, he 
| invited the Bishop of London, and various other 
| prelates, to make a solemn visitation of the school, 
which was first done on the 15th August, 1562. 
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The Bishop of London reported that he and his 
right-reverend colleagues found that Mulcaster’s boys 
had attained a degree of proficiency in learning 
equal to that reached by the scholars of any school 
in the realm. This was what we should call now-a- 
days “ta splendid advertisement” for Mr. Mul- 
caster, who presently turned it to profitable account. 
Truth to say, he seems to have been fairly partial to 
the loaves and fishes of professional life; and seeing 
his opportunity, opened rooms in his house for the 
reception of scholars beyond the statutable number. 
Scholars flocked to him from all parts; but the 
watchful eye of the Merchant Taylors had noticed 
the infringement, and the High Master was censured 
by the Court of Assistants, and directed to dismiss 
all supernumerary boys, for whom vacancies did not 
exist in the school itself, by a certain day. 

This action of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
in the first stage of their school’s existence, had a 
material effect on its after history. We have seen 
how at the other great schools ‘‘ foreigners,” by a 
sort of tacit understanding with the head master and 
his colleagues, were admitted to share in the bene- 
fits of the school-teaching, and became by-and-by a 
great source of the school’s prosperity. The censure 
delivered to Mulcaster nipped in the bud any idea he 
may have formed of fashioning Merchant Taylors’ 
School upon the lines of Eton, of whose working he, 
of course, had a very intimate practical knowledge ; 
and Merchant Taylors’ fell back at once to the degree 
and quality of an ordinary day school, which it has 
remained to this day. The interference of the Com- 
pany never seems to have been completely forgotten 
by Mulcaster. Many years afterwards, when pre- 
sented by the Merchant Taylors to a prebendal stall 
in Salisbury Cathedral in the hope that he intended 
to fulfil the responsible duties of canon and school- 
master both, he resigned the latter office, and when 
invited to remain High Master returned, as answer 
to his employers, the apposite if not absolutely truth- 
ful observation, ‘‘ Fidelis servus perpetuus asinus.”’ 
Mulcaster, however, did return to his old love ina 
fashion, for he subsequently became Upper Master 
of St. ‘Paul’s School, where it may be hoped he en- 
countered less opposition from the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Mercers. 

Fuller has left rather. an amusing account of 
Richard Mulcaster’s method in the schoolroom. ‘In 
a morning,’ writes the old chronicler, ‘‘he would 
exactly and plainly construe and parse the lesson to 
his scholars, which done he slept his hour (custom 
made him critical to proportion it) on his desk in the 
school; but woe be to the scholar that slept the while. 
Awaking he heard them accurately, and Atropos 
might be persuaded to pity as soon as he to pardon 
where he found just fault. The prayers of cockering 
mothers-prevailed with him as much as the requests 
of indulgent fathers, rather increasing than mitigating 
his severity on their offending children.”’ This sharp- 
ness, Fuller adds, was the better endured because it 
was impartial; and many excellent scholars were bred 
under him. In Elizabeth’s days head masters wielded 
the rod with a vengeance. Lilly at St. Paul’s School 
had the reputation of being a veritable Tartar; and 
in the succeeding century Busby of Westminster well 
maintained the prestige of his distinguished scholastic 
predecessors as a ‘‘ flogging head master.” ‘‘ A won- 
derful fruit-bearing rod was that of Busby’s,” sar- 
castically observes Thackeray; and assuredly it was, 
for of the bench of bishops of Charles 11’s and James 








m’s reigns, no ess than sixteen prelates had been 
educated under Dr. Busby’s imperious sway. 

Mulcaster was a personage of some importance in 
his time. The epitaph on his wife’s tomb at Stam. 
ford-Rivers Church, in Essex, describes him as, ‘by 
ancient parentage and  ineal descent, an esquire 
born.” Such a man wal not the most likely to be 
too considerate in his dealsings with a city company. 
Probably he wished himself well out of the High 
Master’s chair, and was only too eager to find an 
excuse for vacating it. Certain it is that the old 
pedant had frequent quarrels with the Merchant 
Taylors, who could scarcely have been well pleased 
to see him accept office under their rivals, the 
governors of Dean Oolet’s seminary. 

In the year 1563 Merchant Taylors’ School made 
a considerable stride towards well-assured prosperity. 
Sir Thomas White, a princely member of the Com- 
pany, had recently founded St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and he immediately appropriated no fewer 
than thirty-seven life Fellowships in that society 
for scholars from Merchant Taylors’ School. The 
boys elected were to be on probation for three 
years, and if found worthy were to be installed full 
Fellows. This noble endowment at once advanced 
the school to the rank and status of one of the great 
foundation seminaries affiliated to one of the colleges 
of the university. That is to say, Merchant Taylors’ 
now assumed a position analogous to that existing 
between Winchester and New College, Westminster 
and Christ Church, and Eton and King’s College. 
On St. Barnabas Day of every year “election” 
to St. John’s was to take place, the electors 
appointed by Sir Thomas White being the President 
and Fellows of St. John’s, and the Master Wardens 
and Assistants of the Company. Presently the Mer- 
chant Taylors began to wrangle with their colleagues 
for not properly fulfilling the conditions of White’s 
trust. A couple of years had gone by and no election 
of scholars had been made, neither had the President 
and Fellows made the statutory visitation of the 
school on St. Barnabas Day. The Company com- 
plained, and at length had recourse to the Master of 
the Rolls, who volunteered to act as amicus curi@ in 
the matter. He went down to Oxford to seek an 
explanation from the erring Johnians. An ex- 
planation was forthcoming, and was unanswerable. 
The funds of the college were too low to admit of 
the President and Fellows travelling to London to 
perform thé duties which Sir Thomas White’s bene- 
faction had imposed upon them. The Master of the 
Rolls presented the facts to the Merchant Taylors, sug- 
gesting that they should defray the necessary charges 
until such time as the college was in a condition to bear 
the expense. The suggestion was at once and cheer- 
fully assented to. ‘The money was forthcoming; 
and on St. Barnabas Day of the year 1572, 
the first visitation of Merchant Taylors’ School by 
the authorities of St. John’s College was made. It 
was a great and solemn event in the school’s history. 
With Robinson, the President, and Russell and 
Case, Senior Fellows of St. John’s,came Horne, Bishop 
of Winchester, Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, Goodman, 
Dean of Westminster, Watts, Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, and Young, the Rector of St. Magnus. The 
visitors were received with considerable outward 
ceremony, and, it may be supposed, with no little 
inward satisfaction, by Mulcaster at the school 
gates, and, preceded by himself and the Court of 
Assistants of the Merchant Taylors, the Company 
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walked in procession to the school-house. Here the 
proceedings began by a brief speech, doubtless by 
the High Master, and the delivering of some copies 
of complimentary verses to the electors. Afterwards 
an oration was delivered by one of the senior boys, 
who took occasion to offer, on behalf of himself and 
fellow-scholars, ‘‘thanks to the founders for their 
charges, and to the learned men for their paynes ;”’ 
in other words, to the Merchant Taylors for their 
bounty, and the President and Fellows for being at 
the trouble of coming to London to examine into the 
condition of the school. Stepping from the rostrum, 
the youthful orator, advancing with respectful 
courtesy, next presented the more important per- 
sonages with ‘‘ aboutte a quere of paper in written 
verses,’’ which, possibly, were taken as read, and it 
may be surmised impartially distributed among the 
visitors. Mulcaster was a terribly prosy fellow, 
with an intense fondness for writing immoderately 
long mythological verse. The ‘ quere of paper in 


* written verses,” no doubt, emanated from him. To 


have had to listen to the recitation of these must 
have suggested a test of endurance which even the 
Fellows of a college were not disposed willingly to 
submit to. At any rate, the record makes no men- 
tion of the written verses having been spoken. After 
the orator’s speech the whole assembly, we are told, 
went to the chapel, where the election of scholars to 
St. John’s College took place. Four boys were selected 
and examined in Horace, Homer, and in Hebrew 
grammar, and two out of the four ‘‘ being the meetest 
as well for learning as personage, poverty, and 
years,” were elected to college. 

Thus did the President and Fellows of St. John’s 
fulfil their trust; and having partaken of the hospi- 
tality of their colleagues of the election, the Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants, they set forth on their re- 
turn journey to Oxford. Ever since this time St. 
Barnarbas Day has been religiously kept as the 
great annual commemoration festival of the scholars 
of Merchant Taylors’ School. It may be mentioned 
that the Fellowships which Sir Thomas White 
founded are now constituted Scholarships, of the 
annual value of £100 each. With, perhaps, one 
exception — namely, the City of London School— 
Merchant Taylors’ is richer, in point of the value of 
os scholarships, than any other school in the king- 

om. 

The lapse of centuries has brought about but little 
change in the system of admitting boys to this school. 
Being entirely unendowed, and the direct offspring 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company’s munificence, it 
has always managed to stand secure from the attacks 
of Government Commissioners. The Public Schools’ 
Commissioners suggested fewer alterations in the 
Management and educational system of this school 
than of any institution with which it had to deal. 
Admission is no longer vested, as it was by statute, 
in the High Master, but is by presentation of one 
of the members of the Court of Assistants of the 
Merchant Taylors. Practically, however, all boys 
are admitted, ‘‘of all nations and countries indiffer- 
ently,” whe prove themselves worthy of the privilege. 
Election to the foundation does not carry with it any 
exclusive privileges, such as abatement of tutorial 
charges and so forth. AJl boys who have been in 
the school for two years are held to be on the 
foundation, which means that they are considered 
eligible for the St. John’s College Scholarships. 
Every boy pays, as in bygone times, an entrance feo 





on being admitted, which nowadays amounts to £3 
in the whole. Of this sum £2 10s. goes to the Com- 
pany, 5s. to the Head Master (as the High Master is 
now called), and 5s. to the master of the form in 
which the boy is placed. The annual charges for 
instruction in the so-called Lower and Upper Schools 
are twelve and fifteen guineas respectively. Like St. 
Paul’s School, the school of the Merchant Taylors 
is essentially a day-school, and as such it is desti- 
tute of any personal history, except that which 
belongs to the record. of its illustrious alumni. 
The distinguished men, and more particularly 
eminent prelates, enrolled in this is a proud one. 
Foremost among the latter we have the excellent 
William Juxon, Bishop of London, and, after the 
Restoration, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
name lives in history as the unwearying and faith- 
ful minister of King Charles 1, in the interval 
between his trial and death. William Dawes and 
John Gilbert, Archbishops of York, and Hugh 
Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, were among the 
earlier prelates who brought honour to Merchant 
Taylors’. One of the most eminent preachers, per- 
haps the most eminent, of the age of Elizabeth and 
James, Dr. Lancelot Andrews (one of the translators 
of the Bible), and successively Bishop of Chichester, 
Ely, and Winchester, received his early education 
at the charge of the “‘ Court of Assistants,” either 
at®the hands of Richard Mulcaster or of his imme- 
diate successor. He was perhaps the most learned 
of the English theologians of that learned time, and 
was besides a person of great vigour and acute- 
ness of understanding. His death is said to have 
been regarded by scholars, both at home and abroad, 
as the extinction of the chief light of the Reformed 
English Church. Milton, then a youth of seventeen, 
fresh from the discipline of St. Paul’s School, 
bewailed the event in a Latin elegy full of fancy 
and feeling. A well-known story is told of Andrews, 
which proves his moderation as a prelate as much 
as his wit and readiness as a courtier :—‘‘ When he 
and Dr. Neal, Bishop of Durham, were one day 
standing behind King James’s chair as he sat at 
dinner (it was the day on which the king dissolved 
his last Parliament, and the anecdote is related on 
the authority of Waller, the poet, who was present), 
his majesty, turning round, addressed the two 
bishops: ‘My lords, cannot I take my subjects’ 
money when I want it without all this formality in 
Parliament?’ The Bishop of Durham readily 
answered, ‘ God forbid, sir, but you should; you are 
the breath of our nostrils.’ Whereupon the king 
turned and said to the Bishop of Winchester (An- 
drews), ‘Well, my lord, what say you?’ ‘Sip,’ 
replied thé bishop, ‘I have no skill to judge of Par- 
liamentary cases.’ The king rejoined, ‘ No put-offs, 
my lord; answer me presently.’ ‘Then, sir,’ said 
he, ‘I think it is lawful for*you to take my brother 
Neal’s money as he offers it.’’’ Waller reports that 
the assembled company were well pletised with the 
answer, and the wit of it seemed to affect the king. 
The learned Clarendon has expressed his belief that 
if Archbishop Bancroft had been succeeded in the 
See of Canterbury by Andrews instead of Abbot, 
‘the infection of his Geneva fire would have been 
kept out, which could not afterwards be so easily ex- 
pelled.” Bishop Andrews, “ the inimitable preacher,” 
is perhaps altogether the most distinguished of the 
alumni of the school of the Merchant Taylors, 

The list of bishops educated at the school likewise 
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includes the names of Thomas Dove, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, who from his 
floying white locks called him ‘‘ the Dove with silver 
wings;’”’ Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, Sir Chris- 
topher’s uncle, who accompanied Prince Charles to 
Spain, and was imprisoned in the Tower for eighteen 
years, refusing to come out on Cromwell’s offer ; John 
Buckridge, also Bishop of Ely; Giles Thompson, 
Bishop of Gloucester; and Peter Meux, Bishop of 
Winchester, who, being expelled from Oxford by the 
Puritans, became a soldier and served under the 
Duke of York in Flanders. Even Dr. Busby’s “ fruit- 
bearing rod’’ did not produce more splendid results 
than this record of illustrious prelates shows. 

Of the other professions, Sir James Whitelocke, 
Justice of the Common Pleas and of the Queen’s 
Bench, and Bedstrode Whitelocke, his son, the 
author of ‘‘Memorials of English Affairs from the 
beginning of the Reign of Charles the Second to the 
Restoration,” were Merchant Taylors’ scholars. 
The latter, a lukewarm Cromwellian, began life by 
supporting Hampden in his resistance to ship-money, 
and afterwards served the Protector, with more or 
less fidelity. At the Restoration Charles m did not 
display any particular partiality for him, and dis- 
missed him ‘‘ into the country to take care of his 
wife and one-and-thirty children.” Evidently En- 
glishmen rejoiced in large families in earlier days; 
Dean Colet was the only surviving child of a family 
of twenty-two! Among other pupils of Merchant 
Taylors’ whose names appear in the record of illus- 
trious scholars, we find that of Thomas Lodge, a 
physician and dramatist of some importance, of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. One of his prose tales, 
first printed in 1590 under the title of ‘‘ Rosalynde,”’ 
is the source from which Shakespeare appears to 
have taken the story of ‘“ As You Like It.” In 
Hallam’s ‘ Literature of Europe,” reference is made 
to one of Lodge’s dramas with the quaint title, ‘A 
Looking-glass for London and England,” written 
with the object of putting down the puritanical 
outcry against the immorality of the stage, which 
it attempts to accomplish by a grotesque application 
to the city of London of the scriptural story of 
Nineveh. Mr. Hallam pronounces that there is great 
talent shown in this play, ‘‘though upon a very 
strange canvas.” 

James Shirley, another dramatist, who died of 
grief at being ruined by the Great Fire—which, by 
the way, destroyed the old Merchant Taylors’ School 
in the manor-house of the Rose; the school was 
rebuilt in 1675—was also of Merchant Taylors’. It is 
worthy of remark that all the founders and builders- 
up of the regular drama in England were almost 
without exception classical scholars, beholden to the 
newly-founded ‘‘ great grammar schools’’ for their 
early education. To the training received by these 
early writers, beginning with Nicholas Udall, who 
was an Eton boy, and ending with Lodge, who was 
of Merchant Taylors’, the drama which arose in 
England after the middle of the sixteenth century 
may be considered to owe not only its form, but in 
part also its learned and classical spirit. Udall, 
who is the author of the earliest English comedy, 
properly so called, Ralph Roister Doister, mentions 
it in his prologue as a ‘‘Comedy or Interlude” 
written in imitation of the classical models of 
Plautus and Terence. Mulcaster, of Merchant 
Taylors’, was himself great at Latin plays; we 
believe we are correct in saying he never attempted 





any dramatic composition in English. Many of his 
boys who went to St. John’s College became re- 
nowned as actors in the Latin plays which found such 
favour with Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards in a 
more limited degree with her successor, King James. 
The fame belonging to the school of the Merchant 
Taylors as having been the nursery of some of our 
earliest English dramatists has been well maintained 
down to recent times. Besides Henry Woodward, 
Charles Mathews the elder, and his son, Charles 
James Mathews, the popular comedian, and Charles 
Young, the tragedian, were pupils of the school; 
and to these names it might be proper to add that 
of the genial Albert Smith, who for so many years 
delighted London with his amusing sketches descrip- 
tive of the Ascent of Mont Blanc. 

In other walks of life we find the Merchant 
Taylors’ School can claim the honour of having 
‘‘educated and brought up in good manners and 
literature’? William Sherard, founder of the Oxford 
Professorship of Botany which bears his name; 
Samuel Harris, first Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge; Daniel Hall, who wrote the “ History of 
the Puritans;’’? John Byrom, poet; Robert, the tirst 
Lord Clive; John Latham, author of the ‘ History 
of Birds;’’ Vicesimus Knox, who wrote the book 
called ‘‘Knox’s Essays;” Joshua Brookes, the 
most eminent anatomist of his time; Henry Cline, 
the great surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital; Denham, 
one of the earliest of African explorers; Philip 
Bliss, the erudite editor of Wood’s ‘‘Athence Oxon ;” 
John Gough Nichols, the learned antiquary; and 
two well-known authorities of the British Museum 
—Edward Bond, Chief Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
and Samuel Birch, Keeper of the Oriental and 
Medieval Antiquities. It is on such distinguished 
names as these that the school of the Merchant 
Taylors rests its fame, and not upon the interest 
belonging to its history and traditions. We have, 
therefore, given more extended notice to the list of 
its eminent scholars. 

CHARLES C. PASCOR, 





Dariceties. 


BicycLe ContEst.—In the six days’ championship contest 
this autumn, the final distances of the first two were, Waller 
1,404 miles, Terrent 1,390 miles, the third, Higham, reaching 
1,144. 


A Bisnor’s TripuTE To HIS Morner.—Distributing the 
— at the Keighley School of Science and Art, the 

ishop of Manchester lately remarked that parents should not 
send their children out into the world too soon. His father, 
who had a very active mind, invested his means in the iron- 
stone mines in the Forest of Dean. That investment turnei 
out unfortunate, and his father died, he feared, a broken- 
hearted man. They were a family of seven, and he (the bishop) 
was then fourteen years of age. His mother was not clever, but 
she would have done anything she could for her children. She 
said, ‘‘I cannot give these lads large fortunes, but by denyin: 
myself and living quietly I can give them a good education. 
Three of his brothers went out to India—one fell in the Mutiny, 
and another was now at the head of a department of public 
works in India, where he had a good situation and was doing « 
good work. They knew what he (the bishop) was. He ven- 
tured to say that, if all his brothers and sisters were alive, they 
would rise up and call their dear mother blessed for the sacri- 
fices she made that they might have careers. By God's provi- 
dence he had that mother still spared to him. She was now 
paralysed, speechless, and helpless, but every day when he 
went into her bedroom and looked on her sweet face he thoughit 
gratefully of all he owed her, of what he was, and what he had 
been enabled to do. 
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